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FORESTRY IN SUMMER CAMPS 


[uring the past season, the Society for 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests 
took the lead in starting a new and inter- 
esting experiment in forestry education. 
New Hampshire has been for many years 
the summer gathering place for thousands 
of city boys and girls who flock to the 
woods and mountains to spend their vaca- 
tions at organized camps. What better 
opportunity could present itself for pro- 
gressive education in forestry and forest 
methods? With this thought in mind, the 
writer was commissioned to visit thirty of 
the campsinor near the White Mountains, 
spending two days at each in the capacity 
of forester. 

Since actual projects which can be car- 
ried on by the campers themselves always 
rank high in stimulating interest, consid- 
erable time was spent in making a careful 
survey of the camp property from the 
standpoint of forest management, or re- 
forestation. The total area for all the 
camps amounted to about 3500 acres, and 
presented many variations in species, 
types, soil and elevation. After this in- 
spection had been made, a definite area 
was chosen for treatment, and the pro- 
posed project (thinning, weeding, prun- 
ing ete.) was carefully explained to the 
assembled camp. Volunteers were then 
called for, and it usually happened that 
more responded than could be supplied 
with tools. 


By Witurm M. Hartow 
New York State College of Forestry 


Dull axes are not only discouraging to 
the users but also highly dangerous, so it 
frequently happened that much time was 
spent in demonstrating how to sharpen 


care and use, the woods volunteers, and 
as many others as cared to come, were 
taken to the area to be worked and the 
problem in hand was outlined specifically. 





THINNING DEMONSTRATION AT CAMP KEHONKA 


axes and hatchets, and in having the 
campers sharpen their own, since the 
motto of “learning by doing”’ is nowhere 
more applicable than in the art of tool 
grinding. 

With the axes, hatchets and saws in 
shape and instruction given as to their 








TEACHING RESPECT FOR THE MOUNTAINS 


By Henry G. Batcu 
President, Chocorua Mountain Club 


How best to teach young campers a re- 
spect and appreciation for the mountains 
is a problem rapidly becoming more and 
more serious. Undoubtedly, the most 
practical way is to educate the counselors 
first, making sure they not only know the 
paths and trails they are to cover, but are 
familiar with the fundamental laws of the 
woods. Unless leaders of overnight camp- 
ing parties know how to behave according 
to the ethics of good campers, it is not to 
be expected that boys in their charge will 
show a true appreciation for the great out- 
of-doors. The picking of efficient counse- 
lors is, of course, a duty of the camp di- 
rector. 

During the past summer two cases of 
absolute disregard for the laws of the 
woods and the rights of other campers 
have caused members of the Chocorua 


Mountain Club considerable concern. A 
climber stopping in at one of the shelters 
on Mt. Chocorua found a small boy chop- 
ping his initials with the camp axe on the 
large rock immediately in front of the 
shelter. Although fully aware of what was 
going on, the counselor in charge had 
made no move to prevent this desecration. 

The second case of disregard for the un- 
written laws was apparently the result of a 
very short-sighted policy on the part of 
some camp director. A club member found 
a group of boys planning to spend two or 
three nights in one of the shelters and was 
informed by the counselor that he ex- 
pected to hold that shelter for the entire 
week, reserving it for a second group of 
boys to arrive later in the week! Not only 
is an act of this kind in direct opposition 
to rules of courtesy, but such a policy gives 





A square plot (a chain or half chain on a 
side) was surveyed by the forester who 
took this occasion to explain the use of the 
surveyor’s compass, the reasons for east 
and west being reversed, and some of the 
precautions to observe in woods surveying. 


(Continued on page 13 


the camp itself a most unfavorable repu- 
tation. 

In an attempt to have the younger 
campers taught as to what they should do 
and what they should not do, the Chocorua 
Mountain Club has sent out to most of the 
camp directors in the Chocorua region its 
so-called Code of the Woods, containing 
a few rules always observed by good 
campers. These are as follows: 

1. Never leave a spark of fire burning. 
Never throw down a burned match, cigar- 
ette, or cigar butt without first making 
sure it is out. Never build a fire in the 
open without carefully preparing a fire- 
place. 

2. If you camp in the National Forest, 
be sure you have a camp fire permit. 

3. Do not cut any live timber, or peel 
the birches. This is a United States regn- 
lation in the National Forest. 

4. Always offer to share the hut and 
the fireplace with others, even if you ar- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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REPORTS ON THE 


At the time of going to press reports on 
six of the June conferences have reached 
Camping. Part of these reports will be 
included in this July issue of the paper, 
and the remainder will follow in’ the 
August number. 

As so far received, great enthusiasm has 
been shown by those in charge of the con- 
ferences, and this in spite of the fact that 
uniformly bad weather was experienced 
throughout the week of the conference. A 
frequent comment was, “It rained every 
day but did not dampen the spirits of staff 
or counselors.” The consensus of opinion 
among the camp directors reporting seems 
to be unanimous, that much interest was 
shown by those attending the conferences, 
and that considerable progress was made 
over last year. 

The details given below in more or less 
skeleton form will, we feel sure, be of 
interest to all members of the Camp Di- 
rectors Association. 

Canoeing Conference 

Held at Camp Allegro, Silver Lake, 
N.H., with Mr. Edward M. Healy (Camp 
Androscoggin), chairman of the C.D.A. 
Canoeing Committee, in charge. This 
proved to be the largest canoeing confer- 
ence yet held, fifteen members being en- 
rolled. The following twelve camps were 
represented: Forest Vale, Jeanne d’Arc, 
Kaiora, Kearsarge, Konewago, O-at-ka 
Passumpsic, Quinnibeck, Severance, Som- 
erset, Tapawingo, and Allegro (the hostess 
camp). Camp directors who visited the 
conference during the week included: 
Miss Mattoon of Camp Kehonka, Miss 
Mayall of Forest Vale, Miss Welch of 
Camp Wabunaki, Mr. Carpenter of Camp 
Carter, Mr. Morrill of Camp Ossipee, and 
Mr. A. E. Hamilton of Sebago-Bear Mt. 
Camp. The amount and character of the 
work undertaken is well set forth in a pre- 
liminary folder sent out by Mrs. Carstens, 
hostess and director of Camp Allegro. 
Why: 

The canoeing conference of the Camp 
Directors Association was established six 


JUNE CONFERENCES 


years ago by a committee whose experi- 
ence in camping had been extensive. 

At the conference counselors are taught 
how to teach canoeing to camp groups. 
Safety and thoroughness are emphasized. 
In a group of campers, abler canoeists can 
be developed more easily and quickly by 
counselors who have attended the C.D.A. 
conference than by those who lack this 
special training. 

The conference provides broad training 
for the type of leaders that are in great de- 
mand by camp directors. 


Wuat: 
There are no frills. The course is en- 
tirely practical its content concen- 


trated, including: 

Teaching how to teach 

Preliminary precautions, safety meas- 
ures 

Land instruction and its efficacy (land 
drills) 

Strokes: bow, stern, middle, crews 

Progressive tests for privileges, C.D.A. 
standards, judgment of ability 

Emergency measures 

Sitting vs. kneeling when paddling 

Lake paddling, river and fast water 
paddling, poling 

Parking, launching, beaching methods 

Efficient canoe repair and upkeep 

Various types of repair made on several 
canoes and paddles 

Organization of canoeing in camp 

Kinds of canoes and paddles fitting 
various conditions (sources) 

Canoe trip management, portaging 

Stunts, racing, pageants (advice and 
some demonstration will be givenif desired) 

First Aid. Methods of presentation are: 

Talks with discussion 

Demonstrations 

Practice on land and water 

Round table discussions, exchange of 
camp customs 

Exhibits 

Canoe trip on lake and river (day, cook- 
ing one meal) , 


Continued on page 14) 








BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHOOL AND CAMP SHOP 


Official outfitters to over 80 boys’ and 


girls’ camps 


A separate shop specializing in com- 
plete camp outfitting 


Service features — no charge 
Camp Picture Gallery 

Camp Information Bureau 
Distribution of camp literature 
Annual Spring Camp Exposition 
PLUS good service and good values 


Why not send for our quotations on 
your uniform ? 








osmopolitan 


offers camp advertisers a larger circulation 
among substantial prospects than any other 
medium with an organized camp department 


More than 1,500.000 copies monthly 











Our Only Business 


Twelve months of the year 


outfittingcampsand schools 
exclusively 


QUALITY APPAREL 
SPECIALIZED SERVICE 
MODERATE PRICES 


Official Outfitters to over 80 
Boys’ and Girls’ Camps 


McCARTHYGSIMON, Inc. 
7-9 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Established 1912 
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CAMP ENGINEERING 


A paper prepared for the annual conference of Pacific Coast Section of the 
national Camp Directors’ Association 


By Raymonp E. Hoyt 
Supervisor of Construction and Maintenance 


some, in fact I might say too many, of 
our mountain camps —like Topsy in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin — just grew. I believe 
we can truly say that it is only recently 
that we have taken the mechanical prob- 
lems of our camp seriously. Many of us 
have argued that because the camping 
season is considered short, we have a right 
to dump our garbage in this or that ravine, 
to let our sewage and waste water empty 
into any creek, our excuse being that the 
winter rains and snow will wash it all away. 

Through the efforts of the U. S. Forest 
Service, our gradual education of sanitary 
necessities, and through our desire for 
more modern conveniences, we are more 
and more giving thought to what we 
might term, for lack of a better phrase, 
camp engineering. 

I would include under this heading 
practically all mechanical devices used in 
and about camp, as well as the true en- 
gineering problems involved in laying out 
our camps, developing water supply, and 
solving our sanitation problems, 

None of us would, I believe, attempt to 
lay out a new camp without reviewing our 
problem from a very definite engineer- 
ing standpoint. View and accessibility are 
not necessarily the deciding factors in 
choosing a camp site. Very serious thought 
must be given to present and future water 
supply, natural drainage, prevailing winds, 
winters and many other items. I believe 
we are all more or less on the lookout for 
new and better camp sites. What should 
we look for? First there is the question of 
general location with respect to the ease 
in which our guests can reach the camp 
site; how are the roads; the distance from 
the center of population from which we 
lope to draw; transportation? Having 
answered these, we pick out a site which is 
attractive, provided it complies with the 
necessary engineering requirements. Be- 
lore a stone is turned, a topographical 
plan of the proposed camp shouid be made, 
on which the entire camp problem can be 
studied, in the relation of buildings, roads, 
water supply, reservoir, septic tanks, 
swimming pools, incinerators, etc., ever 
keeping in mind the development not only 
of our own camp, but the entire country- 
side, 

I cannot hope to go into very much de- 
tail, which at best is uninteresting and 
takes time, but I will try to outline a few 
of our problems, anticipating that it may 
open the way for discussion, whereby we 
will all be helped through the experiences 
of each other. 

I will take these up under several gen- 
eral headings. 

Water supply. Our friends from the 
north may wonder at this problem, but to 
us in the south it is a very serious one. 
he increased use of the mountains and 


the several serious fires which we have 
recently experienced have put this prob- 
lem foremost in our minds. Our own 
Camp Seeley is an outstanding example. 
A few years ago we did not realize the 
effect subdivisions would have on our 
water supply, but now it is indeed a seri- 
ous problem. Seeley Creek,afew yearsago, 
was a regular stream with an abundant 
suppy of trout as well as water — and 
what happened? A number of large sub- 
divisions above camp were developed, 
which naturally had to have domestic 
water. They took their supply from small 
springs here and there which did not ap- 
pear to have any direct bearing on the 
source of Seeley Creek, but each year the 
amount of water gets less and for the past 
two years it has practically dried up along 
toward the end of the season. 

Long ago we built a tunnel approxi- 
mately seventy-five feet long into a ravine 
which furnishes ample pure water for 
kitchen and drinking purposes. We now 
must develop some additional water for 
our swimming pool, washstands, ete. 
This may be done in one of many ways: 
by sinking wells and pumping; by tunnel- 
ing into the mountain where water is ap- 
parent; by damming some ravine, forming 
a reservoir for the purpose of storing the 
winter water until needed. 

Where serious water supply problems 
are encountered, it is always well to get 
the advice of an expert, as a wrong deduc- 
tion may prove costly. 

Sanitation. This problem is always with 
us wherever we may establish. With the 
increased use of the mountains, the rights 
of our fellow-campers below us must be re- 
spected. We should not and must not 
contaminate his water supply. 

Cesspool and open vault methods of dis- 
posal are no longer considered solutions to 
this problem. We must take greater pre- 
caution. Adequate septic or Imhoff tanks 
should be designed to take care of all of 
the sewage. The location of these tanks is 
very important. A few extra feet of sewer 
pipe is well worth the price of getting the 
septic tank away from the camp or stream 
where it can have a sunny affluent bed 
away from the natural habits of the 
campers. 

Recently there has been developed the 
chemical toilets, which I believe will soon 
replace the wash-down types in many 
localities. The public is not educated yet 
to this type of fixture and it may be some 
time before it accepts them without com- 
plaint. If you install chemical toilets, do 
not take it for granted that your troubles 
are over, for they require constant atten- 
tion and, if neglected, your problems will 
be many fold greater and more disagree- 
able. 


(Continued on page 10 
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ZSRED BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


Leading Camp and 

School Directory 
MMercer Kendig. Director 3p. 
Department of Education Rb 
420 Lexington Ave., N.Y.City ra) 











Camp Supplies, Inc. 
52 Chauncy Street 
Boston 


? 


SPECIALISTS IN CAMP AND 
SCHOOL OUTFITTING 


Inquiries solicited 








CAMP OUTFITTING 
Everything in High Grade Camp Equipment 
for camp directors, counselors, campers 


Cots: Upright steel cots B.W-S.C. 31......88.25 


| Al: 2." See 
Mattresses: Cotton Pad, S.B. 30e............ 3.75 
Felt pad, S.F. 30f................... 4.50 


Blankets: Pure wool and camel hair 
From $8.75 to $3.00 
Special Prices to Camp Directors 
Send for catalogue 
Gir Scout Camp EquipMENT DEPARTMENT 
670 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 

















NATURE STUDY 
SUPPLIES 


Bird glasses 

Microscopes and slides 

Insect collecting and mounting supplies 
Dissecting instruments and sets 

Chemicals and all other laboratory supplies 


Send for catalogs 


BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY CO. 


1176 Mount Hope Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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CAMPING’S RECOMMENDED DEALERS 


A Classified Directory of Advertisers of Interest to the Organized 


Summer Camp. 


Camp Directors are urged to write these dealers 


for catalogs and prices when buying supplies 


Accounting 
CHARLES F. RITTENHOUSE AND COMPANY 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
89 Stare STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Wide and varied experience on financial and ac- 
counting problems of camps, private schools, col- 
leges, hospitals, and other institutions. Simple 
and practical methods devised for accounting for 
income and expense. Budgets planned to control 
operating expenses. Bookkeeping service fur- 
nished during the camp season. 


Arts and Crafts Materials 


THE BUTTERFLY BOX, INC. 
70 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Prime source for Butterfly art materials, shades, 
trays, etc. Reed and Basketry supplies. Sil- 
houettes. Cotton Chenille Rugs. Expert Instruc- 
tion by arrangement. One day mail order service. 

LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, INC. 

96 Everett Street, ALLSTON Station, Boston 34, 

Mass. 
Basketry and chair caning are rapidly becoming 
very popular in the schools and in the home, as 
they are practical, interesting, easy to learn and to 
do. We sell materials of the finest quality, reeds, 
raffia, wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ash splints, 
cane webbing, wooden beads, braided straw, rush, 
willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. Send 15 
cents for 65-page catalogue containing directions 
and illustrations of over 500 different articles. 

E.H.& A.C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 

140 SuLttvan Sr., New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Dur Esso Cray, the ideal 
Camp Craft. Requires no equipment. Endorsed 
by over 100 leading camps. Parchment Shades 
and Woodenware for Dur Esso Decoration. 
Catalog and I!lustrated Instructions free on re- 
quest. Artists’ Materials and Smocks. 

YE SUSAN BURR 

Hooxep RuG NEEDLES 

Tue Hoiiey Associates 

406 Cucurcn Sr., Torrtncton, Conn. 

Hooked Rug making, developing original design 
and use of color, is slowly but surely growing as a 
worth-while campcraft activity. 

Wholesale rate to camps. Send dollar for sample 
needle with full instructions, postpaid. 


Camp Outfitters 

CAMP SUPPLIES, INC. 

62 Cuauncy STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Headquarters for camp uniforms and outfits. 
Large stocks of standard supplies on hand. Par- 
ticularly equipped for work on special garments 
and materials. Everything that the boy or girl 
will need at camp. 


GIRL SCOUT CAMP EQUIPMENT DEPART- 
MENT 
670 LexInGTON AVENUE, NEw York City 
Camp equipment that has been used successfully 
by Girl Scout Campers available for everyone. 





Footwear 
THAYER McNEIL 
47 TemPLe Pace, Boston, Mass. 
Offers correct shoes for gymnasium, hiking, field 
hockey, tennis, ballet, rhythmic and interpretive 
dancing. A competent representative will call at 
schools or camps to supervise fittings. 


Ps sc ks en 


HIS BREAD CAME BACK 
BUTTERED! 
A Camping advertiser says: 

Our business with camps has increased 
this year over the preceding year. We 
think it is only fair to tell you that we 
attribute much of this growth to our ad- 
vertisement in your paper. 

(Name on request) 
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Medals, Pins, Cups, ete. 

HAVENS & CO. 

17 THompson StreET, NEw York, N. Y. 
Manufacturing Jewelers. Estimates furnished on 
camp awards such as rings, pins, medals, trophies 
and cups. Correspondence invited. 


DORRETY OF BOSTON 

887 WASHINGTON STREET 
Designer and Manufacturer of Camp and School 
Medals and Pins. Dies made; New Designs 
added continually. Write for Leaflet on Pins, 
Medals for Camp Activities; also Prize Shields and 
Loving Cups. 

BOSTON BADGE CO. 

333 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Prize trophies, medals, cups, shields, badges and 
felt goods. Send for catalogue “C.”’ 


Medicinal Supplies 


OTIS CLAPP & SON, INC. 

439 BoyLston STREET, Boston, Mass. 

417 WestMINSTER St., Provipence, R.I. 
Manufacturing Pharmacists. Makers of Ob- 
tundia, First Aid Supplies and Toilet Articles for 
Plant Hospitals and Camps. Send for catalog of 
First Aid Kits and Supplies. 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
AntI-SNAKE-BitE Serum. Effective against bites 
of copperhead, rattlesnake and moccasin. The 
only remedy foi snake bite approved by the 
United States Government and American Medi- 
cal Association. 
Ivyo.. For treatment of Ivy and Oak poison. 
B. F. Il. Powder. Promotes healing —for all skin 
irritations. 


Office Appliances 
OFFICE APPLIANCE COMPANY 
191-195 DrvonsHIre STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Everything for the efficient camp office: Corona 
Portable Typewriters, and all other standard 
makes sold and rented, also mimeographs and 
adding machines. 


Photography 
THE COSMOS PRESS, INC. 
HARVARD SQuARE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Furnishes a photographic service for camps and 
schools. Staff photographers visit camps during 
season and take pictures which have sales value 
as well as artistic merit. Expenses shared. Write 
for particulars. 





Playground Apparatus 


JUNGLEGYM, INC, 

5 Irvine Terrace, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Originators of patented gymnastic apparatus in 
use at such camps as Mowglis, Aloha Hive, 
O-At-Ka, Winniday and Anawan, for junior boy 
and girl campers. Good fun and exercise. Send 
for folder. 


Publications 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 

324 WasHIncTON StrEET, Boston, Mass. 
“The Leading Family Daily in New England” 
carries more camp advertising than all other Bos. 
ton papers combined. Reaches discriminating 
parents who appreciate and can afford the best in 
summer camps. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 

16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
A weekly periodical with a wide circulation among 
the intellectual. Maintains a camp and school de- 
partment for advisory service to parents. Special 
Time discounts given. Rate card on application. 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS 

600 Lextncton AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 
Plays and pageants for outdoors and for special 
holidays. Special services and program material 
for camps, study courses, folk songs and folk 
dances. Books of games. Send for catalogue. 


Sewage Disposal Equipment 
KAUSTINE CO., INC. 
Perry, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Kaustine Toilet systems and 
Kaustine Septic Tanks for camps. Free engineer- 
ing advice and instruction given in any camp sani- 
tation problems. 


Teachers Agencies 
THE TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


oF Boston, 120 BoyLston STREET 


RECOMMENDS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
AND CAMPS 


Teachers and Counsellors selected with discrimina- 
tion. Careful service without charge to employers. 


Toilet Preparations 


EMARCO CO. 

HuntinctTon anp Lonewoon Aves., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of highest grade Cold Cream, 
Cocoa Butter Cream, for tan and sunburn, Ever- 
green Tree Ointment, invaluable for hiking, Liquid 
Shampoos, Green Soap or Castile. Seventy spe- 
cialties. Send for Price List. 


Water Supplies 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC. 
Newark, N. J. 
Camp water supplies should always be sterilized 
to avoid all possibility of water-borne disease. 
W &T chlorine control apparatus sterilizes 75% 
of the drinking water supplied in North America. 
Send for folder ‘Small Water Supplies.” 


W oven Names 


J. & J. CASH, INC. 
237th Street, South NorwALk, Conn. 
Makers of Cash’s Mames for marking clothing, 
linen, etc. Prevent laundry losses, ownership dis- 
putes and are distinctive, permanent, economical 
Used by camps, schools, institutions — and by the 
public for over thirty years. 
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THE ROMANCE OF BIRD LIFE * 


By ALFRED Cookman, M.S., President, 
Nature Club of Southern California 


Birds are the most fascinating, the most 
entertaining, the most charming, and the 
most alluring creatures that one comes 
upon in the field. They make the fields 
and the woods full of pleasure for us. 

The love of birds as “the most eloquent 
expression of nature’s beauty, joy and 
freedom,” is the gift of everyone who 
hears the call of the outdoor world. Their 
nimble careless ways, their evident enjoy- 
ment of their freedom, their wonderful 
power of flight and their cheerful twitter- 
ing or bursts of melody all tend for the 
moment at least to make our spirits lighter 
and happier. Shy as most birds are, many 
seem to prefer the habitations of man. 
Man plants and cultivates vegetables, 
grains and fruits, and the greater the cul- 
tivation of these objects, the greater is the 
food supply of the birds. Hence, we find 
more birds around the habitations of man 
than in the dense woods or uncultivated 
regions. The birds are a very great help 
to the farmers and fruit growers and if 
they do take a few berries and a little 
grain we should not begrudge it to them. 
Hence, we have a practical reason why we 
are ha should be interested in the study of 
birds. 

The state of California is particularly 
fortunate in its number and variety of 
birds. We have a most diversified state. 
There is not a plant growing in the world 
that will not grow in our soil if properly 
cared for. We have every climatical zone 
necessary for life, most varied in topog- 
raphy, soils, plant growth, insect infesta- 
tion and most popular in bird life. There 
are 582 species of birds listed as occurring 
in California. There are 168 water birds, 
108 game birds, 97 finches and sparrows, 
397 common birds, 23 hawks, 19 owls and 
6 varieties of humming birds. We have 
more varieties of birds in California than in 
any other state in the Union. California is 
the “‘bird’s paradise’ — this is “‘God’s 
country and He rents out all the rest.” 

“Without birds there would be no 
vegetation, and without vegetation there 
would be no life.” All birds have their 
part to play in the great economy of the 
earth, and it is a dangerous experiment to 
condemn any group of birds. I find 
them all interesting. Some are destruc- 
tive to other birds and few are destruc- 
tive to the interests of mankind, but 
nature demands the sacrifice of life, that it 
itself may live. The vegetable eaters far 
outnumber the flesh eaters, and the de- 
structive program of the hawk and the 
owl is very nominal. Birds that ordinarily 
take small numbers of insects as food, take 
them in much larger quantities when in- 
sects become more abundant. The same 
is true of birds that eat mice, rats, gophers, 
squirrels, and other destructive mammals. 
Birds very often flock to communities in- 
fested with destructive insect pests and 


* A paper read at the Pacific Section of Camp Di- 
rectors Association Conference held at Los Angeles, 
March 16 and 17. 





save the farmers thousands of dollars. We 
will all recall the Utah incident, when sea 
gulls devoured tons of crickets. One of the 
most notable outbreaks of insects in the 
United States is the Rocky Mountain 
migratory locust plague of 1873-76 in the 
Great Plain region. Various species of 
birds came from distant regions and com- 
pletely wiped out the pests. There has 
been no plague since 1876. 

Consider birds as servants employed 
to keep down the insect life and growth of 
weeds, and for their untiring efforts, they 
are entitled to a few berries, some fruit, 
and a little grain. 

We should be governed in all cases by 
sense, not merely by sentiment. We must 
also remember that after the birds have 
done their very best for us we must still 
do considerable for ourselves. Develop an 
intimate acquaintance with the birds in 
your locality. 

The birds discussed in the lecture were: 

(1) Barn owl. “Greatest mouse trap 
ever invented.” Sixteen mice were carried 
to the nest in twenty-five minutes, besides 
three large gophers, a squirrel and a good- 
sized rat. That is almost one a minute. 

A pair of barn owls in the tower of the 
University of Southern California raised 
five youngsters,and in one season captured 
and devoured 2,176 rats, mice, gophers, 
squirrels, crickets, three cats, one skunk, 
over three hundred sparrows, moles, and 
the remains of several birds of the insec- 
tivorous classes were found strewn in the 
nesting site. Upon examining 1600 pellets, 
1403 were field and domestic mice and 147 
were rats. Taken in and around the city 
of Los Angeles. 

(2) Screech Owl. Another mouser of no 
mean ability. A marvelous mouse trap. 

(3) Turkey vulture (self-appointed Board 
of Health). Food carrion. 

(4) Road Runner. Fastest running bird 
in America. ‘Charles Paddock” of the 
bird world and a great snake and lizard 
killer from the desert and chaparral dis- 
trict, the hills and sage-covered plains of 
the great southwest country. Very gro- 
tesque, an oddity, but full of energy and 
cleverness and dignity. “The desert 
cock.” 

(5) World Migrant. The “‘Arctic tern.” 
Nests within 73 degrees of the North Pole 
and remains there on far-distant isles for 
fourteen weeks. Then, when the wave of 
migration is in progress, flies into the Ant- 
arctic approximately 11,000 miles air-line 
route to spend the winter. It returns 
to the North Pole area and arrives about 
June 15 and remains until August 15, the 
entire trip covering 22,500 miles. 

(6) Tufted Puffin. From the Behring 
Strait, nesting off the coast of Alaska. 
Puffins are unique, queer birds and their 
habits are very interesting. Both parents 
share in the incubation of one lone egg. 
The nest is a hollow under the outer crust 
of the earth. They spend hours flounder- 
ing in the sea and devour small fish. They 
return to the nest with fish, holding the 
morsels in their huge bill for the youngster 
to nibble at as a dog would a bone. The 









love, antics and dance of the puffins are 
very interesting. 

(7) Sharp-shinned Hawk. “‘The boldest 
for his inches that wears feathers.” He is 
the Benny Leonard, or champion light- 
weight hawk of America. He can defeat 
the most powerful bird of prey and chase 
the vulture into the clouds. He is a fierce 
defender of his home, guards and protects 
his young with great care. Erects his nest 
in the most precipitous cliffs, in the tallest 
trees, or most inaccessible places. “‘Rob- 
ber and murderer” of game fowl and nest 
and eggs of the smaller canyon species. 

(8) A symphony of songsters and in- 
strumental birds: 

Vaudeville singer. 
bird 

Hermit thrush. The great tone artist, 
Jenny Lind of United States 

Red-eyed vireo. Obligato accompanist 

San Diego song sparrow. A melodist 

Canyon Wren. Coloratura accellator 
crescendo 

Partridge. Controls the drum. 

(9) Anna humming bird. Polygamous. 
May have two or three wives and he is 
untrue to all of them. When egg laying 
begins, deserts his little female and flies 
away and takes unto himself another. 
May have two or three wives in one sea- 
son — the “tiniest of the race,” a glitter- 
ing fragment of the rainbow. 

(10) San Diego red-winged blackbird. 
Found in the marshes and tuled areas of 
the state, is a Mormon. Has been known 
to have seven wives and he is true to all 
of them. Displays his sex charms during 
the “‘bridal”’ season, dispels their coyness, 
wins their affections and then watches 
them build their nests and rear twenty- 
eight children — each lady bird laying on 
the average of four eggs in a normal set- 
ting. Fourteen days required for incuba- 
tion. Young remain in the nest approxi- 
mately five weeks. He assists very little 
in feeding the many children. Remains 
with his nesting females for a season, and 
then joins other cocks and the grouping 
begins— males and females migrate hither 
and yon going down into Mexico and re- 
turning to fair California in the early 
spring to the swamp-covered areas, etc. 

(11) Northern, red and Wilson phala- 
ropes are “suffragettes” of no mean abil- 
ity. The shore bird is another. Male in- 
cubates eggs and is very domestic. They 
nest in Alaska and Canada. Come to 
southern California during the migration 
season. The phalaropes have been listed 
at Playa del Rey. The female courts the 
male, excites, attracts, fascinates, thrills 
him. Wins his confidence. She is a perfect 
female, but has strong masculine qualities. 
She wins him for her seasonal companion 
and together they hurry north into 
Canada and to the marshes of Alaska. 
She lays the eggs, but he must incubate 
them and assume all the domestic duties 
— guard, feed and care for the youngsters, 
while she, the “high executioner,” the 
dominant character, struts daily along tne 
sea beach and “plays a game of tag”’ with 
the sea. 


Western mocking 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


About Ourselves. By H. A. OVERSTREET. 
W. W. Norton and Co. 


Some months ago I wrote for Camping 
a book review of Dr. William H. Burn- 
ham’s The Normal Mind. That was a 
tonic and positive book in the field of psy- 
chology. Since then I have read reams, 
acres, of psychopathology, psychiatry and 
psychete. without any inspirationto write 
another review or comment. But today I 
have finished H. A. Overstreet’s brief 
volume entitled About Ourselves (W. W. 
Norton & Co.), and once more I am happy 
in discovering a bit of balanced sanity, of 
synthetic positiveness, of tonic normality 
in psycholore. 

“Is the reader hopelessly perfect? If so, 
let him close this book. It is not for him. 
Is he so mentally ill that he requires the 
careful attention of a psychiatrist? If so, 
let him close the book. This book is for 
the rest of us — the so-called “normals.” 
It is written in the conviction that we 
normal persons need to know a good deal 
more about ourselves than we ordinarily 
do.” 

And, with a few more words of foreword 
Dr. Overstreet launches into a summary 
of about all that is practically worth know- 
ing about the normal mind. I say almost. 
He avoids, or touches only on the fringes 
of two cardinal emotions, love and religion. 
I do not mean sex and superstition, but 
love and religion as they are toa civilized, 
intelligent person, to anyone who has stood 
on the shoulders of Havelock Ellis, for in- 
stance. Nor does he attempt even a sortie 
into mysticism, in the sense on which both 
Ellis and Bertrand Russell have come to 
understand the term. But the book was 
written for intelligences of, let us say, the 
upper ten per cent of college men and 
women and for all of those who have 
mercifully found themselves spared a col- 
lege course and yet have won an educa- 
tion. So, as it stands, we have a book that 
to anyone in educational work is an in- 
tellectual treat of the happiest sort. I, 
for one, accept it, with no regret for what 
it does not attempt to handle; but for 
what it brings in lucid, good-humored, de- 
lightfully constructed English prose. 

Pick it up in your bookshop. Glance it 
through, and believe me that the para- 
graphs which follow the interesting cap- 
tions speak soundly, sanely and to their 
point. 

A. E. Hamitron 


More about Ellie. By ELeanor VERDERY 
Stoan, E. P. Dutton and Co. New 
York. 

In More about Ellie we meet some real 
children, who talk and act as real children 
talk and act, not as the grown-ups think 
they ought to talk and act. There is no 
writing down to the supposed low level of 
children’s intelligence. To test whether or 
not this method of writing would appeal 
to the ultimate consumer, the child, I tried 








More about Ellie out on my ten-year-old 
niece. 

The joyful adventures of the little 
brother and sister of Aunt Ellie, at the 
beach and in the country, in company 
with the dog, the pony, and the canary, so 
entranced her that she took the book to 
bed with her, in order to continue reading 
in the morning without loss of time. 

The humor of the story is not readily 
apparent to the adult mind, but the glee- 
ful chuckles of my neice from time to time 
gave evidence that that element is not by 
any means lacking. 

You will make no mistake by adding 
this book to your camp library, to pro- 
vide wholesome entertainment for the 
rainy days. 


W.H.W. 


TEACHING RESPECT FOR THE 
MOUNTAINS 


Continued from page 3) 


rive first. Ladies have first claim at all 
times. 

5. Keep the water supply clean. Wash 
down stream. 

6. Leave camp utensils inside the hut, 
clean, and bottom side up. Cover or seal 
all food. If opened canned goods are left, 
write date of opening on each. 

7. Respect the camp axe. Use it on the 
chopping block, not on the front log of the 
hut, and hang it out of reach of porcupines 
on leaving. 

8. Never walk on the roof of a hut; it 
starts leaks. 

9. Never leave papers of any sort in 
sight anywhere. Burn or bury any you 
find and any you have, except what you 
stow in the wood pile for kindling. 

10. Never roll rocks down a slope near 
a trail. 

11. Respect the quiet of the mountains 
when others are near. 

12. If you find obstructions in the path 
remove them, or report them to one of the 
club’s officers. 

13. Remember the old saying about 
fools’ names.” 

14. Donot disturb trail signs: they may 
be essential to some person’s finding his 
way out of the woods. 

15. Do not make blazes, or attempt to 
cut new trails. On National Forest land 
this is forbidden, unless specifically au- 
thorized. 

16. Do not waste wood. 

17. On leaving camp, think of the next 
fellow, leave plenty of fire wood and kind- 
ling for him, and leave the hut just as you 
would like to find it. 

It is the duty of all trail-clearing organ- 
izations, such as the Chocorua Mountain 
Club, to keep paths and trails clear from 
obstructions and to maintain huts or 
shelters whenever practical — it is just as 
much a duty of the users of these trails 
and huts to preserve them and to keep 
them clean and ready for the next fellow. 


WHERE TO BUY 


DESSERTS 





OR healthy, hearty outdoor 

appetites there’s nothing like a 
delicious dessert to top off a good 
meal. That’s why so many camps 
feature the easy-to-prepare, deli- 
cious, economical Gumpert Quality 
Desserts. 


Gumpert’s Gelatine Desserts 


FrAMoOUs for their sparkling clear color, delicious 
fresh fruit flavor and superior quality. Easy to 
prepare in an endless variety of inviting ways. Five 
popular flavors — Orange, Lemon, Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Wild Cherry. 
Gumpert’s Gelatine Desserts 
are packed in 22 oz. packages, 
48 to a case, $32.00 per case. 
Forty to fifty servings made 
from a package at a cost of 
less than 1}c. each. Assorted 
flavors, packed in case or 
half-case lots, $16.50 per half case of 24 packages. 





Gumpert’s Cream Desserts 


ICH, nutritious and most delicious in flavor. 


Made of selected ingredients — eggs, milk, starch, 


2 flavoring — expertly blended to 
fs 4 make a dessert of smooth creamy 
ee richness. Easy to make — save 
j 
| time, trouble and expense. Four 


) delicious flavors — Chocolate, 
as : Vanilla, Lemon and Butterscotch. 


Gumpert’s Punch 


XNREAT for that thirst after a long hike. Cooling, 

Xrefreshing, delicious — and so easy to make. 
You simply add a pound of sugar and a gallon of 
water to the contents of the package. Serve ice cold, 
Three inviting flavors — Gum- 
pert’s Orange Punch, Grape 
Punch, Lemon Punch. 
Gumpert’s Punch is packed in 
7 oz. tins, 48 to a case, at $10.00 
a case. Total cost of a gallon, 
including pound of sugar, is 28c. 
Order a case of assorted flavors— 
Orange, Grape and Lemon. 
Try these Gumpert products! 
See for yourself why so many 
camps, hotels, restaurants and 
schools use them. We are glad to furnish samples 
on request, 








S.GUMPERT CO. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR WOODCRAFT AND FORESTRY 
IN SUMMER CAMPS 


For Younger Campers 

To live in the forest — lie out all night 
in it, without even a canvas cover — to 
see the stars go by through the tree tops. 

Essentials for every trip into the woods: 
axe, compass and matches. 

How to build a very simple shack to 
protect one from the rain. 

How to build a fire that will not go out. 

How to put out a camp fire. 

What food and clothes to take to the 
woods. 

How to take care of an axe. 

For Older Campers 

How to follow « compass line. 

Selection of camp site — drainage, 
water, sunshine, fire, sanitation (guard 
against pollution of water supply). 

How to notch and fell a tree. Chopping 
contests. Cross-cut sawing contests be- 
tween teams of two each. Buck-sawing 
contests. 

How to observe the drainage of streams, 
prevailing winds, etc., so that, having the 
above essentials, it will not make any dif- 
ference if you are lost. 

How to make a simple map. Make a 
map of the camp and the neighboring 
woods. 

Mount specimens of wood cut at differ- 
ent angles. List important uses of each 
species. Determine most valuable species 
for commercial uses and for shade or land- 
scape gardening. What are the reasons in 
each case. 

Collect and label all the destructive for- 
est insects in your locality. Know how 
they can be controlled. Write Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for information. Learn 
and observe what birds destroy what in- 
sects injurious to trees. 

Make and display proper bird houses 
for those birds that protect the trees from 
insects. 

If in a white pine region, be able to 
recognize the blister rust. How does it 
damage the tree? The life history of the 
rust is interesting. Write to the State 
lorester for a leaflet. Ask permission from 
the State Forester to join a group of 
“blister rust control”? workers who are 
busy in your locality. Understand and do 
control work. 

Visit the nearest fire lookout tower. 
lind how fires are located by the lookout 
and the ranger. Draw a map showing the 
location of your camp in the lookout’s 
district. Build a “safe” fireplace at some 
spot used by campers. Letter and put up 
signs cautioning against fire. Patrol a 
stretch of road during a dry season, cau- 
tioning all passersby about fire. Act as 
messengers for a fire-fighting crew. Under- 
stand what damage a forest fire does, how 
it should be fought, and how fires can be 
prevented. Visit an old fire and estimate 
in dollars and cents the loss in growth, 
lumber, cordwood, taxes, wages, and 


human life. When and where is it safe to 
burn brush? 
Know where to find the nearest ranger 


and fire warden in your vicinity. Write 
the State Forester for their duties. What 
to do if a forest fire is seen or found. 

Visit a local wood-using industry and 
report on the following steps: 

a. Where does the wood come from? 

b. Is it in logs or lumber? 

ec. What is the poorest quality they can 

use in length, breadth, and percent- 
age of defect? 

d. What is the finished product? 

e. What steps does it go through? 

f. How is the finished product sold? 

g. How much education do the workers 

need? 

h. What sort of training has the mana- 

ger had? 

Discover some scenic attraction and 
build a trail to it, with due respect for 
what you cut to make the trail. Build a 
foot bridge or foot log across a stream. 
Note how billboards destroy scenery. How 
‘an they be restricted? 

Visit a logging job and photograph each 
step. Usually the following steps are in 
progress: 

Felling, bucking into logs, skidding, 
hauling to the mill, milling, sticking the 
lumber. How are the logs scaled? 

Observe whether proper seed trees are 
left standing. 

Note diameter and height of stumps and 
any other indications of good utilization 
in cutting. 

At the present rate of consumption and 
reforestation in your region, determine, 
if possible, how long the standing supply 
will last. 

Visit a river log drive, if this is possible. 

How to make trees grow. How to start 
a forest. Kind of soil in which planting is 
to be done. Kind of trees in that region. 
Choice of trees to be transplanted. Sources 
of stock. How and when to plant. 

Thinning and harvesting trees. When 
should pruning and thinning be done. 
Visit the government forests in the White 
Mountain National Forest, especially 
where cutting has been done, if this is 
possible. 

For Both Younger and Older Cam pers 


What to do if caught out overnight. 

What to do if lost. 

Why should information about forest 
conservation and reforestation be spread 
among the camps and be made so im- 
portant? What happens in a region de- 
nuded of its trees? History and location of 
our national forests and our national parks. 
The difference between a national park 
and a national forest. Number, size, and 
location of state forests and parks. 

Relation of the forest to natural wild 
life, and to fish. What happens to fish and 
game when the forest is burned? 

Use of lantern slides and pictures. Edu- 
cational moving pictures sometimes may 
be obtained from the District Forester, 
U.S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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CAMP ENGINEERING 
(Continued from page 5) 


At our municipal camps we experienced 
much trouble by our septic tanks ceasing 
tofunction and the pipes becoming clogged 
due to the grease from our kitchen. This 
resulted in our devising a grease trap 
which has eliminated our trouble. The 
trap is an inexpensive galvanized iron 
affair with three 2x2 compartments 
so arranged that the water has to flow 
through each, and in so doing cools and 
deposits the grease on the top. This 
grease may then be removed and can be 
made into a very good soap. 


Incinerators. It used to be a common 
method to dispose of garbage and refuse 
by literally throwing it into some ravine 
and at the end of the season make a poor 
attempt to cover it, or if a deep ravine 
was not handy a large hole was dug into 
which the refuse was placed, and covered 
in the fall. This practice naturally was an 
invitation to rodents to visit the dump in 
the summer time and quite naturally visit 
camp in the winter time, always picking 
out the choice blankets to destroy. Now 
we handle this problem much more scien- 
tifically by the use of incinerators, where 
our garbage, tin cans, and other refuse 
can be burned, and the ashes rightfully 
buried. There are many types of incinera- 
tors on the market now and, quite natur- 
ally, the type to chose depends upon the 
size of the camp. In choosing a type, care 
should be taken in seeing that an adequate 
dehydration chamber is provided. In- 
cinerators are like many other conveni- 
ences, employees using them must be in 
sympathy with the idea. The chef and 
dish washers must realize that refuse 
should be placed in the incinerator in 
comparatively small quantities and they 
should not expect to dump ninety gallons 
of wet garbage into a fire and not put the 
fire out. 

Dish washers. Much can be said about 
mechanical dish washers and at present 
there are many successful types from 
which to choose. The type developed at 
our municipal camps, I believe, operates as 
successfully as may be expected. Our dish- 
washing tubs are galvanized iron tanks, 
two feet wide by six feet long, divided into 
three compartments, each two feet deep. 
Hot and cold water is supplied to each 
compartment. Under the tank at one end 
is an oil burner. When the burner is in 
operation the water in compartment No. 1 
is just at the boiling point; the water in 
compartment No. 2 is very hot but not 
boiling, while the water in No. 3 is just 
hot enough in which to comfortably wash 
dishes. The dishes are brought by the 
campers to a scraping table where the 
refuse is scraped off into cans and the 
dirty dishes and silverware sorted. They 
are then passed along to the dish washer, 
who thoroughly washes them in compart- 
ment No. 3. After they are clean he drops 
them into a wire basket in compartment 
No. 2, where the basket is worked up and 
down, rinsing the dishes, after which it is 
placed in the very hot water in compart- 
ment No. 1 which scalds the dishes and 
thoroughly rinses them. They are brought 
out on a table where the drier wipes them 
and they are then returned tothe cupboard. 

Fuel and heating. There is no other 
one thing which handicaps a camp as much 
as to have a poor means of firing the 
kitchen range. Where wood fuel is still 
plentiful, a good wood fire in the right 
kind of stove proves very acceptable, but 
with any of these things missing, a wood 
fire may drive a chef to distraction. Many 
oil burners are on the market, burning 
anything from crude oi! and distillate to 

(Continued on page 11) 
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NATURE STUDY AT CAMP 
RADFORD* 
By C. P. L. NicHoLis 
Jirector, Camp Radford and Los Angeles 
City Municipal Camp 


|. Conditions peculiar to Camp Radford 


Camp Radford is a municipal camp 
catering to any citizen of the city of Los 
\ngeles. The campers come to camp every 
two weeks for a two-week outing through- 
out the months of June, July, August and 
the first weeks in September. Camp Rad- 
ford accommodates from 250 to 325 
campers. The camp is situated in the 
heavily wooded and watered country fac- 
ing the north slope of the San Ber- 
»ardino Mountains, at an altitude of 6,100 
feet. 


Ii. Training hike leaders in nature study 


Nature study took its place along with 
our hiking program. Daily hikes were 
scheduled as part of our activity program 
for our campers. These hikes varied in 
distance from four to twelve miles. It was 
thought wise to give a minimum of nature 
instruction to all our people whose duty it 
would be to lead the hikes throughout the 
summer. Consequently early in the camp 
scason the nature study director took out 
staff hike leaders in charge for instruction 
periods in the commoner nature objects 
that would be of interest to the hikers. 

Instruction was given on trees, shrubs, 
flowers, birds and reptiles. This knowledge 
was exceedingly useful to the hike leaders 
in answering the questions which were 
raised by the hikers along the route. If 
the small chatter that is usually character- 
istic of the conversation of hikers lagged, 
the hike leader could always fall back on 
nature subjects along the trail. 


Ill. The nature museum 


A large room was set aside for our col- 
lection of nature study specimens. This 
room was so situated that all of the camp- 
ers passed through it many times during 
the day. Of course the collections were of 
interest to those who had an interest in 
nature study, but because of the prox- 
imity of the exhibit to the camp center, 
those who might not otherwise be inter- 
ested, exhibited an interest that was more 
than casual. 

The museum contained collections of 
insects, moths, butterflies, and also an ex- 
hibit of the leaves, bark and fruit of the 
various trees and shrubs found in or near 
the camp. We developed a new method of 
exhibiting our tree specimens and I men- 
tion it because I believe it will interest 
nature workers who have to use the ma- 
terials on hand in camp. 

After the specimens had been prepared 
for mounting, they were wired or glued to 
a panel of ordinary paper box carton 
board. A panel about sixteen by twenty 

* A paper read at the Pacific Section Camp Con- 
ference, March 16, 17, at Los Angeles, California. 








inches proved the right size. We found 
that specimens exhibited in this way re- 
ceived a great deal of attention. The 
campers were very interested in identify- 
ing the trees around the camp. 


IV. Nature Trail 

At the beginning of the camp season, 
this year, we laid out what we termed our 
“wonder trail.”” This consisted of approx- 
imately two and one half miles of beauti- 
ful forest trail, over which the nature study 
parties were taken by the nature study di- 
rector. The parties assisted the director 
in identifying and labeling the actual 
growing specimens all along the route. 
This proved of very great interest, not 
only as a project for those directly inter- 
ested in the subject, but also indirectly 
for those going over the trail not accom- 
panied by the leader in nature study. 
Then, too, the camper could see the object 
studied in its natural environment as it 
really was and not as a dried-up museum 
specimen. 


V. General Remarks 

Although we feel that our nature study 
program was highly successful yet we also 
feel that the possibilities for nature study 
in the region of our camp were only 
scratched. 

Very little was done with geology or 
star mapping. It seems to me that our 
camps should feature this work. Our ex- 
perience has proved that nature study is 
not oneofthose activities that the campers 
just must get into, as for instance, the 
swimming or athletic and social programs. 
Nature study depends for its success 
greatly on the personality of the director. 
The folks who become deeply interested 
in nature study are those who seek the 
quieter activities, and for them the pro- 
gram fills its greatest need. 








NEWS FROM THE CAMP 
WORLD 


The British teacher who is being sent 
over this summer by the Education De- 
partment of the English Speaking Union 
of London is Miss Elizabeth de Beaumont. 

Miss de Beaumont was educated both 
in England and on the continent. She was 
at Newnham College when the war broke 
out and dropped her course to join the 
British Red Cross. At the Royal College 
of Music she has obtained diplomas for 
violin, piano and community singing. At 
present she is teaching music and organ- 
izing concerts. On the side she is a Red 
Cord trainer and organizer under the 
British Girl Guide Association. She has 
camped in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland, France and Greece, and has done 
a great deal of international inspection 
work. 

Miss de Beaumont unfortunately can- 
not leave England before the very end of 
July. She expects to arrive in America 
about the eighth or ninth of August. 
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gasolene. Each type of burner has prob- 
lems of its own, and unless every require- 
ment, such as design of range, draft, size 
and height of flue, intake, fire box, water 
back, ete., are studied, the chances are, 
there will be trouble. Our experience in 
this respect is to require the manufacturer 
of the burner to install the burner, thereby 
permitting him to have no alibi in the 
vase of failure. Where electricity is avail- 
able the problem can be reduced to a 
minimum by the installation of blowers 
and pumps, depending upon the type of 
burner. There has recently been devel- 
oped ‘“‘canned gas;”’ which is a natural gas 
product compressed by pressure into a 
liquid. It is delivered in tanks and, I be- 
lieve, has possibilities for lighting as well 
as heating. 

Lighting. The lighting of our camps is 
indeed a problem to many of us.. There 
are at the present time many methods of 
lighting. Electricityfrom acommercial dis- 
tributoristhe most ideal, but one which only 
a very few of us are able to take advantage 
of in the mountains. The next best, I be- 
lieve, is the small generating plant on the 
property, whether this plant be a small 
turbine operated by water power, or the 
battery and charging unit which is becom- 
ing so popular. Either of these is very 
convenient and reduces to a minimum 
fire hazard. They are quite expensive but 
well worth the money if the money is at 
all available. 

Other types, all of which have their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, are asfollows. 

Acetylene gas generators. They are 
very good and efficient when working 
properly, but they take a great deal of 
care and adjustment. 

Gasolene gas. Gas generated from gaso- 
lene under ideal conditions is also a very 
good system, but be prepared for much 
grief if you get a poor gasolene, or a leak 
develops in the very delicate hollow wires 
or many valves. 

Kerosene lamps. Except in rare cases, 
I believe most of us have abandoned the 
kerosene lamps because of the very great 
fire hazard. Where they are still used, 

‘are must be taken to have them located 
where it will be impossible for them to fall. 

Tallow candles. Some of us still hold to 
the ancient practice of using candles. We 
of the Los Angeles municipal camps feel 
this is the safest system for our guests to 
use in their cabins. The candles are pro- 
tected by a lamp chimney and at the 
slightest fall or tipping, the candle is 
immediately extinguished. The greatest 
danger comes from the matches used by the 
careless campers in relighting theircandles. 

Compressed natural gas. Rock or com- 
pressed natural gas is one of the newer 
systems which has possibilities for lighting 
purposes if the camp is reasonably near 
the source of supply. 

Swimming pools. I cannot help but feel 
that swimming pools are fast getting to be 
(Continued on page 12) 








CHARACTER BUILDING IN THE 
SUMMER CAMP 
By Mrs. Avice Orr CLarK 
Director Meenahga Camps 

There is no period in life when the grow- 
ing child is so plastic as during a happy, 
healthful play time. Happiness gives in- 
stant response and coéperation to any 
worth-while project offered and so I feel 
the opportunities to build and mold char- 
acter at a well-organized and well-balanced 
camp are unlimited. 

The very first day, nay the first hour at 
camp, starts the little seed of unselfishness 
and consideration for others growing. The 
adjustment to the new and heretofore un- 
tried community living puts the young 
person at once on her metal. Who wants 
to go on fussing about which tent she is in 
when her old friends and new acquaint- 
ances on all sides of her are being so kind 
and helpful and everyone so busy getting 
started? And besides, almost at once, the 
newcomer sees something she wants to do 
and best of all, some friend, new or old, 
she especially wants to do it with. So we 
see our first lesson bearing fruit — namely, 
the inclination to complain or kick held in 
leash because others are plucky, are accept- 
ing things as they are and smiling through. 

Then comes the forming of friendships, 
the old camper helping the new one. By 
precept and example are these young 
people led into the happy understanding 
of what giving and service mean. From 
that on to the next discovery is a short step. 

The child who will not codperate is al- 
most unknown, for children love to co- 
operate, but not if they are preached at or 
nagged into it. Not at all! One cannot 
bluff children. They are far too intelli- 
gent for that. Just as soon as the child 
finds that the director is honest, is trust- 
ing her, is respecting her intelligence and 
treating her as an equal, then that most 
wonderful flower of all community life 
blooms — and it is called coéperation. 

Almost from the first moment that the 
young person awakens to this understand- 
ing, you can see the character developing 
in leaps and bounds. In the first place, 
this thing of working together for the good 
of each one, as well as for the community, 
makes for happiness and the happy per- 
son is the receptive one. And here is a 
little secret. The happy child is the one 
who gets well and strong, who does well in 
sports and activities anc who gives forth to 
others a wealth of kindness and love which 
all in this good old world need so much. 

Other factors whichcontribute so largely 
to the building of character are the vari- 
ous and sanely organized activities. Now 
let me say right here that camp is not alone 
for the athletic child. If you think that, 
please realize at once that the modern 
camp meets the needs and requirements 
of all young people. It is not one round of 
basketball, baseball, track, swimming, 
hiking and so on. There are dozens of 
things for the less athletically inclined to 
do. The wise camp director sees to it that 
camp is not a one-sided affair and that no 
camper goes home used up because of a 
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continuous round of athletics. The out- 
of-doors belongs to all and the insatiable 
athlete has no monopoly of the open 
country. 

But to return tocamp activities through 
which we can so readily teach good sports- 
manship. A good sport! Who does not 
long to hear herself so styled? Is a good 
sport only a good loser? Not at all. It 
sometimes calls for the very highest test 
of all — to be a good winner. Again is a 
camper called upon to show generosity, 
unselfishness, consideration, quick think- 
ing, quick acting and pluck. 

There is another phase of camp life 
which is particularly interesting. That is 
public opinion. Camp is a little world of 
itself. The opinion of the fellow-campers 
is public opinion. Now these campers are 
not going to stand for a moment for fool- 
ishness, nor will they allow anyone to bea 
drag on the community. They see to it 
that a recalcitrant member is brought to 
time, and if one among them does not play 
fair in any direction, be it in sports or in 
other form of activity as well as in daily 
living, they take no uncertain measure to 
straighten out the unruly one. Almost 
without exception, those called to account 
right-about-face take their medicine like 
soldiers and, from then on, join the band 
with a will to do better in the future. 

It has been my happy experience to see 
the painfully timid and shrinking child 
find her place in life, gain confidence and 
courage and become a normal, healthy 
and, best of all, a happy youngster. I have 
also seen the overconfident, smart Alex 
of a child subdued and balanced — the 
overconfidence and oversmartness merely 
turned into right channels. 

After all, the good is all there. There is 
no child inherently bad. It only remains 
for us to be wise enough to give them a 
helping hand to help them find themselves. 
They are very smart and clever, these 
young things, and when they do find them- 
selves, they at once get busy, for have they 
not learned from their broadening and 
happy experience at camp how to gather 
together all their worth-while materials 
and build? Thus does the character build- 
ing go on, not only at camp, but through 
very life itself. 


CAMP ENGINEERING 
(Continued from page 11) 

a camp necessity. It is impossible here to 
go into any detail on plunges, but if any 
of you are interested in design, water 
treatment, or any of the other problems, I 
will be very glad to give you the results of 
our experience. We will see two of our 
camp pools at the boys’ and girls’ camps 
this afternoon. 

I have only been able to touch on a 
comparatively few of the problems of en- 
gineering and equipment which we all 
have in and about our camps and there 
are many interesting things to be said 
about fire protection, drainage, reservoirs, 
cabin construction, kitchen arrangement 
and equipment, winter heating, athletic 
fields, ete. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WOODCRAF?Y 
AND FORESTRY IN SUMMER 
CAMPS 
(Continued from page 9) 
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Use the collecting” instinct. Remen- 
ber that certain wild flowers need protec- 
tion or they may disappear entirely. 

Identification of species. How to collect 
identify, and label. Press the specimens. 
Give common and scientific names. Be 
able to recognize seedlings and young 
growth as well as grown specimens. Note 
the environment of each tree. 

Visit and photograph all the fine scen- 
ery in your neighborhood. 

Follow a brook to its source and ob- 
serve whether the source lies in a wooded 
or a barren area. Observe the change in 
species. City water supply as affected by 
forest cover. Guard against pollution of 
any stream—it may be somebody’s 
drinking water supply. 

Make a plantation of Christmas trees. 

Each camper interested and _ helping 
with the problems should have a notebook 
for those facts and drawings that he or 
she desires to keep. 

A good-sized note and photograph book 
may be kept in camp to hold the data col- 
lected by the groups. 

To make the forest collection, forest li- 
brary and other material most effective, 
display them together in a separate sec- 
tion of the camp museum. 

Data collected should now and then be 
discussed with all campers. It might be a 
regular report at the weekly council fire. 

Printed through the courtesy of Philip W. Ayres, 

Forester-Secretary, Society for Protection of New 

Hampshire Forests, 4 Joy St., Boston, Mass. 
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COORDINATING CAMP WORK 

WITH SCHOOL WORK 
Highland Park, Michigan, through its 
Recreation Commission, operates two mu- 
nicipal camps—Camp Wasaquam for boys 
and Camp Wallace for girls, on Platte Lake, 
Honor, Michigan. Beginning with the 
season of 1928, the commission will start 
the nucleus of a summer school, in co- 
operation with the Board of Health, which, 
in course of time, will become a unique and 
attractive feature. Beginning first with 
those studies which are natural to camp 
life, the Educational Department of the 
‘-amps will gradually branch out into a 
wider field as opportunity permits. 

It is the plan toeventually include many 
subjects ordinarily taken by students in 
summer school. High school credit will be 
given for these subjects for those in high 
school, and a plan is being worked out 
whereby delayed high school credit can be 
given to those in the grades. For the 
season of 1928, the following subjects will 
be offered: woodcraft, arts and crafts, 
nature study, science, mathematics, dra- 
matics, first aid, music. 

This is the first attempt of its kind to 
codrdinate camp] work with the school, 
and the experiment will be watched with 
great interest by camp directors and 
school teachers. 
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fORESTRY IN SUMMER CAMPS 
(Continued from page 3) 


Having traversed the boundary lines of 
the demonstration plot, another square 
of ie same size was laid out contiguous to 
the first and plainly marked with corner 
stakes. This last plot was left untouched, 
so that in years to come the contrast be- 
tween the two areas may be observed by 
each sueceeding generation of campers. 

‘| hroughout the work on the demonstra- 
tion plot, an effort was made to have the 
campers understand each step in the 
operation. Where a young, dense stand of 
pine was being thinned and pruned, the 
forester pointed out first of all the four 
kinds of “folks” to be seen in that “‘so- 
ciety’: (1) the dead ones; (2) those so far 
submerged beneath the canopy that their 
fate was already decided: (3) the co- 
dominant individuals, and (4) those few 
which in any society seem able to rise 
above the general level. In thinning such 
a stand, all of the first two classes were 
felled and bucked into four-foot cord- 
wood, while just enough of the co-domi- 
nants were removed to allow those re- 
maining sufficient room for crown expan- 
sion. Overcrowding could usually be dem- 
onstrated by observing the decrease in 
width of the annual rings toward the out- 
side of the stumps. 

Before pruning was started, the ques- 
tion was asked, “*What causes knots in 
lumber?"’ Usually there were many who 
did not know, and this offered an excel- 
lent opportunity for explaining the réle of 
branches in knot formation, and the dif- 
ferences between loose and tight knots. 

With these thoughts in mind, the work 
was carried on, and by the end of two or 
three hours the demonstration plot had 
taken on an entirely new aspect. Instead 
of a veritable tangle of trunks and inter- 
lacing branches, there appeared tall, 
straight boles fairly evenly spaced and 
clear of branches for ten or twelve feet 
from the ground (sixteen feet where lad- 
ders permitted). All this stood out in 
sharp contrast to the check plot which 
had been left untouched, and many com- 
ments were made as to the difference in 
appearance that a few short hours of work 
could make on this type of project. 

Six camps only were represented in 
thinning and pruning, due to the absence 
of pine stands of the proper age and den- 
sity. Four of the camps have plots show- 
ing release cuttings of gray birch, while 
twelve have started reforestation, five in 
past years and seven new ones at the end 
of last season; these latter totaled 5600 
irees planted by the campers as their con- 
tribution to the forests of the future. 

Another important item to be stressed 
vas the teaching of observation when in 
the forest. Most city boys and girls who 
‘ive in the woods during the camping 
season fail to appreciate or even to notice 
the multitude of interesting things daily 
exhibited by nature; as some one has put 
it, “They can’t see the trees because of 
the forest!’’ To offset this tendency vari- 
ous nature games were employed with a 


reasonable amount of success. A forestry 
game was usually announced at the even- 
ing meal, and all those wishing to play 
were told to secure pencil and paper and 
to report at assembly call after supper. 
In the interim much speculation was in- 
dulged in as to the nature of the game, and 
interest was heightened by refusal to out- 
line it until the scheduled time. Many 
guesses were made as to what it would be 
like, and there was an inclination on the 
part of some to ‘“‘bone”’ over flower and 
tree charts. It so happened that all this 
time was wasted — so far as the game was 
concerned — since nothing in the way of a 
test was intended. At the notes of the 
bugle, the camp children gathered to play 
the game. Since they had all brought pen- 
cils, the question was asked, ‘“‘ How many 
pencils are made and used in the United 
States each year?”’ Even the most ex- 
travagant guesses usually fell far short of 
the actual number — about one billion. 
It was then indicated how many times 
around the world these would reach if 
placed end to end (about four), and also 
that many acres of forest are each year 
cut over in supplying us with this one very 
small item. The game itself was designed 
to develop observation — the campers 
were given twenty minutes to make a list 
of all the things they could find in camp 
made of wood. At the end of the period, 
the bugle was sounded and the contest 
closed, the winner being announced next 
day. This type of competition served to 
bring home to the participants how vitally 
dependent we are upon the forest, and 
tended to establish a proper frame of mind 
for the campfire talks which followed. 
The evenings during the forester’s stay 
were given over to these talks on forestry, 
stressing our impending timber shortage, 
and some of the things which we must do 
to offset it, such as protection, changes in 





REFORESTATION AT CAMP KABEYUN 
ALTON Bay, N.H. 


forest taxation, better utilization, ete. Of 
course it goes without saying that all these 
points were interspersed with appropriate 
stories, anecdotes, and forester’s songs, 
since after a strenuous day of camp ac- 
tivities the camp children will not be es- 
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PACKERS AND PRODUCERS 


OF FINE FOODS 
Wholesale only 


Beef, mutton, lamb, veal, pork, 
hams, poultry, 
game, butter, cheese, eggs, olives, 
oils, fresh, salt and smoked fish — 
fruits and 
and canned foods 


bacon, sausages, 


vegetables — preserves 


BATCHELDER & SNYDER CO. 
Blackstone, North & N. Centre Sts. 


Boston, Mass. 























LEARNING TO SAW AT CAMP ALLEGRO 
SitveR Lake, N. H. 


pecially enthusiastic over mere facts and 
figures. 

An effort was also made to leave defin- 
ite suggestions with the directors, and 
nature or woodcraft counselors for build- 


Continued on page 14 





the questions were continually popping up 
I definitely tried to avoid giving names 
unless I was asked, or unless there was 
some particular bit of information to be 
given about the form in question. 

Then one day, when there was a lull, I 
brought out the spatter printing materials 
and the blue print and the solar print 
paper. In Van Dyke solar printing and in 
the spatter printing the girls, with some 
help at first, made and executed their own 
compositions. They enjoyed experiment- 
ing with different plants and made some 
very fine arrangements — incidentally 
they learned about the plants. 

The blue printing was used in teaching 
the constellations; prints were made of 
more conspicuous ‘constellations by using 
glass plates on which black stars were 
pasted representing the various constella- 
tions. It was much easier to point out the 
stars after the girls had made blue prints 
of them than before. Each girl put her 
own blue prints into her camp book for 
safe keeping. 

There are, I think, certain concrete re- 
sults that can be claimed. For instance, 
almost every girl knew at the end of the 
season, fifteen of the most common wild 
flowers, five most common birds, five com- 
mon trees, a few insects, and about five 
constellations. [ am certain that even the 
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youngest learned never to pick the only 
flower of a kind that she found. 

The girls learned also to notice the 
beauty and activity of the world around 
them a little more than they had before. 
The most significant proof of this is the 
number of times toward the end of camp 
that the ery came “Oh, Sheddy, come here 
quick; here’s the funniest thing” and there 
might be anything from an unusually 
small frog to an unusually ferocious-look- 
ing beetle. 

And best of all the girls really liked 
nature study. 
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ing forestry programs at the camps. 
To this end a “List of Suggestions” had 
been compiled earlier in the year at a con- 
ference attended by camp directors and 
foresters, and a copy of this was left at 
each camp. A short list of forestry publi- 
cations was also given to each director, 
and it seems likely that many will send to 
the various state and national agencies is- 
suing them, in this way making possible a 
“forestry corner” for the camp library. 
In summing up, it should be borne in 
mind that no amount of statistical data 
covering the thirty camps and over two 
thousand campers visited during the sum- 
mer can in any measure indicate the true 
value to the forestry movement of such 
an educational experiment as this. In 
talking with the camp children, a strong 
appeal was made for each one to carry on 
the “idea of forestry,” and if this is done 
even to a small degree, the experiment will 
have been amply justified. It would seem 
from the summer’s experience that camps 
offer an unparalleled opportunity for 
worth-while education in forestry, and the 
writer is highly enthusiastic as to the 
future of this new type of extension work. 


Reprinted from the Empire Forester, 1928 








REPORTS ON THE JUNE 
CONFERENCES 
(Continued from page 4) 
Who: 

Under the direction of enthusiastic in- 
structors who have lead the conferences 
for several years and have much to teach 
the “old-timer.” 

Raupu E. Miniter, M.D., Harvard Medi- 
cal School; Camp Chadwick 

Miss M. Exizasetu Bavss, Wellesley De- 
partment of Hygiene; Advisory Counselor to 
several camps 

Miss Marsoriz Tuzo, Central School of 
Physical Education; Syracuse University 


Camp Counselors Course 

Held at the University of Iowa, with 
Miss Marjorie Camp in charge. The in- 
structors were: Elizabeth Halsey, Bar- 
bara Ellen Joy, Margaret Lee, and Eliza- 
beth Hastie. Two camp directors and 


twenty-three counselors attended. The 
following subjects were studied: camp- 


craft, C.D.A. canoeing, C.D.A. swimming, 
camp organization, physical education in 
camp, nature lore. 

Two of these subjects could be elected 
and two points of university credit were 
given for successful work. There were 
nine C.D.A. counselors’ life saving em- 
blems awarded, and eight C.D.A. assist- 
ant canoeing counselors passed in Class A. 


The following camps were represented: 
Camp Merrwyn, Minn. 2 counselors 
Camp Nullhurst, IIl. 1 

Camp Ph-mar-jan-e, Cal. 
Camp Stoney Ridge, Iowa 
Camp Minne-Wonka, Wis. 
Camp Allegro, N. H. 
Camp Mudjeekee, Wis. 
Camp Hautesa, Iowa 
Camp Iwaqua, Iowa 
Camp Holiday, Minn. 
Camp Wit-a-wen-tin, Iowa 
Camp Cardinal, Iowa 


re ae Set ee ee 
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Jordan Marsh 
Company 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 


Camp Outfitting 
Section 


Camp apparel to conform exactly 
with dress regulations of any camp 
furnished at reasonable prices — a 
separate shop of specialized service 


Third Floor, Main Store 


We shall be glad to 
send our Experienced 
Representative 








ST. NICHOLAS 
MAGAZINE 


Established 1873 
Reaches young people between the 
ages of 10 and 18 interested in high- 
class camps and schools. 


Rates and full information gladly 
furnished on request. 


LILLIAN C. MATLAW 


St. Nicholas School and Camp Service 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 











The American Girl 
Magazine 
Read by girls whose parents can 
afford to be particular about the 
camp their daughters go to. 
Over 50,000 copies A.B.C. 
For particulars write 
A. J. FEHRENBACH 
Business Manager 
670 LexIncTon AVENUE 
New York City 
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REPORTS ON THE JUNE 
CONFERENCES 
(Continued from page 14) 
s,-cial Course for Majors in Physical 
Education 

ifeld at the University of Illinois, with 
Barbara E. Joy, director of Camp Mud- 
ieckee, in charge. 

there was a large attendance of 106 
students, all majoring in physical educa- 
tion. The work of this conference con- 
sisted chiefly of a course in campcraft, 
both theoretical and practical work. The 
last week of the school year was given over 
to this conference. 

Horsemanship Course 

Held at the Teela-Wooket Camps, Rox- 

bury, Vermont, with Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
tovs, the directors, in charge. The in- 
structors numbered: Frederick Boswell, 
(. J. Wilder, A. L. Hutchinson, Albert 
Scholl, A. H. Mitchell, and assistants. 

‘The following camps were represented: 
Katherine Ridgeway, Kineowatha, Co- 
wasset, Cohechee, Kehonka, Acadia, Grey 
Rocks, Wyonegonic, Lafayette, Allegro, 
Bob White, Waukesha. 

‘Ten students were given second class 
rating; fourteen students were given third 
class rating; eight students were not given 
arating. | 

(‘amping is also glad to print the follow- 
ing additional article, written by Mr. Roys 
in connection with this conference. 

The directors of the conference and the 
instructors in charge wish to impress upon 
camp directors the desirability of requir- 
ing of their instructors an even higher 
standard, thoroughly believing that rid- 
ing as a sport should compare favorably 
with all the other departments of the camp 
because it is imperative in the interest of 
safety. 

As a result of the frequent informal dis- 
cussions held during the conference, it 
seemed that something should be said to 
urge upon each camp director the neces- 
sity of better care of their horses and 
equipment. Do not forget that your 
vrooms who take care of your horses are 
second in importance only to your riding 
instructors. If a camp director were to 
look at only the financial aspect he should 
vive his horses the best of care and he will 
he repaid many times by the actual serv- 
ice which the horse will give. Also, re- 
member that a horse well cared for will 
maintain his weight with much less feed 
than one which is not properly groomed. 

The director of the riding conference 
very cordially invites any camp director 
to visit Teela-Wooket to inspect horses, 
stabling conditions, care of horses, etc., 
and will consider it a privilege to offer any 
assistance or advice to any interested di- 
rector, whether or not his camp was repre- 
sented at the conference. 

Mid-West Swimming and Canoeing Con- 
ference 

Held at Wetomachek Camp, Powers 
Lake, Wisconsin, with Mrs. Virginia 
Kendall, director of the camp as hostess, 
and Miss Mary V. Farnum, physical di- 


rector at the Holiday Camps, in charge of 
activities of the conference. Mr. F. H. 
Luehring of N. Y. U. Summer School and 
Miss Charlotte Bonney of Camp Aloha 
were instructors. Nineteen counselors 
were present in addition to the two di- 
rectors. Camps represented were: Bryn 
Afon, Indianola, Sandstone, Caho, Ka- 
wajiwin, Arbutus, Idyle Wyld, Highlands, 
Warwick Woods, Mishawaka, Meenagha, 
Minnewonka, Minocqua, Holiday, and 
Wetomachek. 

Standard tests for swimming counselors 
were given; also standard Class A canoe 
tests, and a complete lecture course in 
swimming and canoeing. As a result of the 
conference twenty counselors were trained 
in C.D.A. standards. A much greater 
knowledge of both swimming and canoe- 
ing was gained, and there was a stimulat- 
ing interchange of ideas on camp matters. 

Below is a list of persons to whom di- 
plomas and certificates were presented: 

Diplomas given 

Beverly Bennett, Sandstone Camp 
Wilhelmina Luten, Camp Meenagha 
Omar Miller, Expert, Camp Minocqua 
T. Everett Royal, Camp Highlands 
Arthur Thomsen, Camp Indianola 

Certificates Class A 
Mary Farnum, Camp Holiday 





Helen Hardenbergh, Camp Kawajiwin 
Marjorie Harrowell, Camp Wetomachek 
Wilhelmina Luten, Camp Meenagha 
Mary Meikle, Camp Bryn Afon 

Harvey Miller, Camp Minnewonka 
Marie Mitchell, Camp Arbutus 

Lilabel Sloat, Warwick Woods 


Swimming and Life Saving Conference 

Held at Camp Westover, Bantam Lake, 
Conn., in charge of Professor F. W. 
Luehring, head of the Department of 
Physical Education at the University of 
Minnesota. Additional instructors were: 
Charlotte Bonney, Harold Israel, John 
Spear, Amelia Bottomly, and Brennetta 
Andrews. Mr. David Layton, camp di- 
rector, and forty-six students were in at- 
tendance, three full staff and three student 
staff. A list of students is appended, giv- 
ing names also of camps represented. The 
C.D.A. swimming standard tests were 
given. The new patrol system was organ- 
ized, adopted from that introduced at the 
Wisconsin swimming conference by Omar 
Miller. It was reported that in general the 
girl counselors made a better showing than 
the men at this conference. Several coun- 
selors finished late, after diplomas had 
been given. Three others expect to finish 
during the camp season. 


Allegheny 
Allegro 

Allegro 

Aloha Camp 
Aloha Camp 
Aloha Camp 
Aloha Hive 
Anawan 

Acadia 

Arey 

Bob White 

Bob White 
Buck Mountain 
Cape Cod Camps 
Chequesset 
Chinqueka 
Chinqueka 
Chinqueka 
Chinqueka 
Chinqueka 
Moosilauke Club 
Cohechee 
Forest Vale 
Grey Rocks 
Hanoum 
Highland Nature 
Kineowatha 
Lanakila 
Marbury 
Marbury 
Miramichi 
Nitiwa 
Passumpsic 
Passumpsic 
Pine Log 
Quinibeck 
Ragged Mountain 
Sehago-Wohelo 
Shanty well 
Tahoma 
Tahoma 
Wahtonah 
Wakondah 
Walden 
Wildwood 
Winnebago 
Wynona 
Wynona 


West Virginia 
New Hampshire 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Vermont 
Vermont 
Vermont 

New Hampshire 
Maine 

New York 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
New York 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Connecticut 
Connecticut 
Connecticut 
Connecticut 
New Hampshire 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 

Maine 

Maine 

Vermont 
Vermont 
Vermont 

New York 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Vermont 

New York 
Vermont 

New Hampshire 
Maine 

New York 

New Hampshire 
New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Maine 

Maine 

Maine 

Vermont 
Vermont 


John Spear 
Harold Israel 
Thelma Jones 
Charlotte Bonney 
Mary Alice Beck 


2d yr. Staff 
2d yr. Staff 
2d vear 

7th year Staff 
Ist year * 


Susan Wolf Ist yr 
Helen Libby Ist yr. 
Caroline Weems Ist yr. 
Dorothy Brackett 3d yr. 


Anne Huenne 
Robert Hayes 


Ist year * 
2d year 


Raymond Vinal Ist yr. Expert 
Richard Fairchild Ist yr. 

George Shufflebotham Ist yr. 
Katherine Hardeman kstyr.* 

Amelia Bottomly bth yr. Staff 
Eleanor Ells Ist yr. 

Harriet Longstreth Qd yr. 

Mildred Loper Ist yr. 

Dorothy Werrenrath Ist yr. * 

Ruth Mantor Ist yr. 

Martha Lambeth Ist yr. 

Halchen Mohn Qd yr. 

Barbara Hall Qd yr. 

M. Schnellenbacher Ist yr. 

Alice White 3d year 

Louise Griswold Ist yr.* 

George Davis Ist yr.* 

Harriet Sleeper 3d yr. 

Edwina Bearse Qd yr. 

Margaret Skewis Ist yr.* 
Virginia Austin Ist yr.* 

John Odell Ist yr.* 

J. 2B. Kalijarvi Ist yr. 

Sarah Hoffer Ist yr. 

Ruth Whittington Qd yr. 

Edmund Steimle Ist yr. 

Robert Hertzler 2d year Expert 
Ellen Kelly Ist yr. 

Dorothy Atkinson Ist yr. 

Harry Cayley Ist yr. 

Kk. L. Williams Ist yr.* 

Helen Brown Ist yr.* 
Margaret Sherwin Qd yr. 
Brennetta Andrews 3d year Staff 
Leo Lehrmann, Ph.D. Ist yr. 

Caroline Nachtrieb Ist yr.* 

Martha Jones Ist yr.* 


* These did not qualify for diplomas. The last two were land sports counselors who came because they 
were interested in what the swimming conference is doing. They did not expect to do all the work. 












A SUGGESTION TO CAMP DIRECTORS 


















You will help CAMPING, the Camp Directors Association and your counselors and 
campers by securing subscriptions to CAMPING. One dollar ($1.00) covers the cost of the 
12 issues. 

In many camps already CAMPING is used as a text book in the Counselor Training 
Courses. This is only one use for CAMPING. This official bulletin of the Camp Directors ; 
Association will keep alive the enthusiasm of your young people for camp life and will carry 
over their interest in its activities throughout the year. oi 


Please post this notice on your bulletin board, and send in to us when names have been Th 
secured, enclosing one dollar subscription for each new subscriber. : 


THE COSMOS PRESS, Ince. rm 
Publishers of CAMPING i 


Name of new subscriber Camp address Permanent address an 








